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ORIGINAL PRODUCTIONS. 


FOR THE LITERARY TABLET, 


VIRTUE AND SCIENCE CONNECTED. 





IT is frequently obferved that, in the com- 
son concerns of life, there is a vilible con- 
nexion between our duty and our intereit. 
"Che {ame obfervation may be alfo extended 
to fuch a courfe as is devoted to the acquifi- 
tion of knowledge, If bent on literary pur- 
{uits, we are anxious to improve our minds 
{o asto excel in the feveral branches of {ci- 
ence ; forthe attamment of our purpefe, it 
is greatly for our intereft, that our hearts be 
conformed to the rules of picty. For I think 


it may be clearlv evinced, that a virtuous 
abit is much more favorabie to {cientific 


improvement, than a habit of the oppotite 
nature. Iam ready to grant that fome vic- 
ious men have arrived at great eminence in 
the literary world. ‘The writings of feveral 
fuch prove them to have potieiied great 
ftrength and vis acity of mind. But this 
concetfion will not warrant us to conclude 
that the fame writers would not have been 
itll more eminent, had their minds been 
ually intluenced by the power of relig- 
n, Had Voitaire reiembled the immortal 
Newton in his piety, who knows but he 
night 
mind ? However this might be, fact will not 
us to believe that a vicious courfe of 
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And were we to form a cat- 
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logue of the greateit ornaments of the litera- 
ry world, kam perfuaded we th 

that the createft number of thofe, who have 
been molt diftinguifhed for genius and 
knowledge, is compofed of iuch as poffefled 


the pareit principles and the moit blamelets 


" Fe - 
hould find, 
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udies, which the friends of {cience puriue, 


have equalled him in greatnels of | 


conftant companions. ‘ Nothing”.fays Quin- 
tilian, is fo much hurried and agitated, fo 
contradictory to itfelf, or fo violently torn and 
fhattered by conflicting paflions, as a bad 
heart. Amidit the diftraction which it pro- 
duces, what room is left for the cultivation 
of letters, or the purfuit of any honorable 
art ? No more, afiuredly, than there is for 
the growth of corn in a field, that is overrun 
with thorns and brambles.” 


But on the contrary, nothing is more fa- 
vorable to the profecution of honerable and 
ufeful ftudies, than a habit of the pureft 
virtue. In the firit place, it creates in the 
mind a generous emulation to excel. It af- 
fords a more unvarying and vigorous {pring 
to exertion, than all the motives of envy or 
ambition. Virtuous emulation is ever con- 
fiftent with itfelf, and is attended with the 
pleafure of innocence ; while ambitious and 


envious defires are inconftant, contradictory, 


and vexatious. Secondly, a virtuous difpo- 


fition, as Dr. Blair oblerves, “leaves the 





Ii we confider the nature of many of thele | 
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' and omniprefence of the Deity ? Will it be 


we may ealily fee the propriety of the fore- 


going remarks. Many of the {ciences re- 
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greateft diligence, for their inveftigation. 
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Of nature, and iviet apnylics. Tn fuch itucies 
it probable that indolence will 
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as thefe, js 
have as favorable an effect as a diligent activi- 
ty : Isit probable that he whofe mind is in 
4 continual fluctuation, agitated with oppofite 
defires and conflicting padlions, can with e- 


qual fuccets invettigate the fecrets of nature 5 


2s he who poflefies a ferenity ef mind, and a 
heart Aled with that peace. which is divine ? 
The viciors mind feels not that coinpolure 
” aquilliey, which the friends of virtue 
u ‘once ofien difturbs the repole 

md d.fcontent are their 





mind vacant and free ; mafter of itfelf; difen- 
cumbered of thoie bad patlions, and dilengag- 
ed from thofe mean puriuits, which have ever 
been found the greateit enemies to true profi- 
ciency.” And laitly—It greatly increafes the 
pleafure which is derived from the acquifi- 
tion of knowledge. The human mind, 
while it cautioufly avoids all painful objects 
of attention, purfues and inveftigates, with 
the greateft freedom and facility, thofe fub- 
jects which yield the moft delightful reflec- 
tions. But in many kinds of fiudy, it 1s im- 
poffible that the enemies of religion fhould 
receive that fatisfaction which its friends 
enjoy. Canthe guilty foul derive pleafure 
from philofophical ftudies, by difcovering the 
wildom, the power, and the untverfal agen- 
ev of that God whom he has offended ? Can 
he, with the pious and philofophic Addifon, 
be delighted by refiecting on the omnifcience 


pleafing to him to find himfelf in the fover- 
eien hand of the Almighty ? While thefe 
things caufe painful reflections to the ungod- 
ly, the pious find them a fource of the pureft 
fatisfaion. Such are pleafed while they dif- 
cover the traces of divine wifdom in every 
objec. They mutt delight to purfue a fub- 
ject where every ftep they advance gives them 
gentle intimations of the power, the goodnefs, 
and the ubiquity of their almighty friend. 
Though the ftranger to religion may, thro’ 


| ftupid infenfibility, avoid the painful reflec- 


tions which thefe fubjects would naturally 
produce in the minds of the guilty; yet it 
is certain that he muft be unacquainted with 
thofe pleafures, which they occafion to the 
The virtuous, therefore, have 


pious foul. , 
others, that, from many 
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! of their literary purfuits, they derive pleaf- 
ures to which the guilty are total ftrangers. 
And whoever confiders how much influence 
a prefent fatisfaction has in facilitating our 
progrefs in {cience, and how powerful a mo- 
tive it is to urge us to vigorous exertions, 
muft at once be convinced how much more 
favorable to fcientific improvement is a habit 
of virtue, than its oppofite. 
Evnovs. 





FOR THE LITERARY TABLET. 


Independency of Spirit. 

THE high notions and independent fpirit 
of man have, frequently, been eulogized as 
the bafis of his fuperiority, and the operative 
principles, which keep him in the fphere of 
greatnefs. ‘lhe orator, when haranguing 
his countrymen, on the bufinefs of ftate, on 
the unjuft aggreffions of an enemy, on the 
neceflity of defence and chaftifement, touches 
with peculiar warmth and pathos on the dig- 
nity of their natures, and appeals to the he- 
roic ardor of their fouls, to redrefs the infults. 
The hiftorian, with peculiar pride, records 
the noble achievements of his fpecies and, 
thus, rears a lafting monument of praife to 
their memory. — He tells us of the open man- 
linefs of the Scythian ambaffador, and the 
undaunted magnanimity of Tell. But, if 
from this fideway view of human nature, we 
fhould expeét to find the fame noblenefs of 
foul in every individual, great indeed would 
be the error; thefe are but folitary inftances, 
like {pots of verdure in deferts of fand. 
Many, too many, for the honor of human na- 
ture, act folely from mean and felfifh views, 
which extend no further than individual 
emolument, and {fo infenfible, are they, to 
true greatnefs and honor, that no means, 
however defpicable, and degrading, are con- 
fidered as improper to accomplifh the end. 
‘To find one man, emphatically man, whofe 
foul difdains the cunning of little minds, 
and looks on artifice and intrigue, as the 


|_ offspring of meannefs and folly, who would 


rather die in folitude than raife himfelf to 
eminence,by flattering the foibles of the great, 
would be more difficult, than to procure 
whole hofts of courtiers to fawn at the feet 
of exalted haughtinefs, and feed its vanity 
with fulfome adulation. There is a mean- 
nefs in the minds of many, which is made 
fubfervient to the love of fuperiority. It is 
this, which a¢tuates the tyro in fcience, to 
watch with a jealous eye, and cringe at the 
nod of his direétors, when flattered with 
the profpect of a medal, or credential of fu- 
periority. It is this, which ever furrounds 
the great with flatterers and fpies, who extol 
their imperfections, and excite their rage a- 
gainft thofe, whofe confcious merit difdains 
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the intrigue of groveling minds. Whoever 

thinks, to wheedle and deceive, to obtain the 

favor of a fuperior, fhews himfelf at once 

devoid of merit and elate with vanity. 
Mérit ever feeks to be raifed on it own foun- 
dation, and defpifes preferment, purchafed at 
the expenfe of honor and integrity. Equally 
weak and deteftable with the author, is he, 
who, gratefully receives, and rewards the 
fervile labors of fubjects, fervants and fyco- 
phants. In him are united the fame grov- 
eling difpofition, the fame vamity and deceit, 
if really deftitute of magnanimity and honor, 
and were he placed in the fame fituation, 
he would follow the fame deteftable prac- 
tices. There are different grades in fociety, 
which ought always to be regarded. It is not 
meritorious and praife worthy, only, but a 
duty to act toward fuperiors with due def- 
erence and refpect. But when the limits 
of thefe are exceeded, actions partake of a 
fervile meannefs, degrading to the character 
of man. Itis, likewife, a duty in the great 
to encourage orderly and refpectful conduct 
and reprefs the refractory, but deteftable is 
the man, who fhall fuffer merit to droo 

unnoticed, and give its reward to ba/e artifice 


and fycophancy. 














SELECTIONS. 








CHARACTER OF ROUSSEAU. 


From Fellowes’ Chriflian Philofophy. 

Rousseau has been too often extolled as a 
philanthropift. Mr. Burke faid of him, that 
he loved his kind and hated his kindred. ‘The 
expofure of his children, by whatever fophiftry 
it may be excufed, is an indelible blot on his 
humanity ; and invalidates all his pretenfions 
to philanthropy. For, can that philanthropy 
be genuine, which is founded on the extin¢tion 
of the parental affections ; and which, with 
more than favage brutality, foriakes the poor 
innocents it brings into the world ? 

Every page of Roufleau glows with the cap- 
tivations of that fentimental luxury, of which 
he is fo great a mafter ; and which he arrays 
in all the blandifhments of eloquence. Hence 
the fource of that admiration, which his writ- 
ings have fo univerfally excited.—Though his 
judgment, as a philofopher, was not profound ; 
yet his tafte was fo exquifite, that he Rrews 
flowers in the moft rugged way, and interelts 
the paflions and the fancy, in the inveftigation 
of the moft abitraét propofitions. This is his 
great excellence. 

In his new Eloife, the intereft confifts, not fo 
much in the diverfity or the combination of the 
incidents, asin the beauty of the fentiment, and 
the magic of the diction. The picture of Ju- 
lia is highly finifhed ; but it leaves on the mind 
more impreflions of refpect than of tendernefs, 
of admiration than of love—At times fhe ap- 
pears an heterogeneous mixture of apathy and 
paflion, of prudence and of coquetry. In 
fome fituations fhe wants tendernefs, in others 
firmnefs ; and fhe is often lefs governed by the 
warm impulfes of affection, than by the ab. 
ftractions of philofophy. 

His Emilius, though marked by the illumi. 
nating touches and the original conceptions of 
genius, yet, confidered as a fyftem, is more 
conipicuous for its fingularity than its truth. 
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it were univerfally adopted, would keep the 
human fpecies in a {tate of permanency between 
light and darknefs, between favage barbarity 
and civilized refinement. It would counteract 
the moral and phyfical improvement of man, 
the progrefs of knowledge, and the produdtive- 
nefs of indultry. 

Though Roufleau had little beneficence, yet 
his writings, breathing nothing but the recipro- 
cal love and kindnefs and confidence of the 
Golden Age, contributed, by their wide diffu- 
fion and their enchanting eloquence, to render 


this merit,—that no’man can well rife trom 
reading them, without feeling a higher refpect 
for his {pecies. 

That extreme and febrile fenfibility, which 
was the charaéterittic peculiarity of Rouffeau, 
while it proved the origin of many of his 
miferies, was, perhaps, a principal fource of his 
greatnefs. It imparted a fingular delicacy, 
frefhnefs, and animation to every page of his 
writings. His feelings, in whatever channel 
they flowed, rufhed on with a refiltlefs impetu- 
ofity ; but, in the end, they made a wreck of 
his underitanding. His judgment was loft in 
the unremitting turbulence of his ienfations ; 
and in fome intervals of infanity, he exhibited 
the melancholy profpect of genius crumbling 
into ruins. 

The language of Rouffeau was always a 
faithtul mirror of what was patling im the 
heart 3; which now thrilled with rapture, and 
now raged with paflion. Of his ftyle, the pe- 
culiar charaéteriftic is exuberance of imagery ; 
profufion, without diftinétion of luflre. It of- 
ten refembles a landfcape, in which there is a 
great aflemblage of beautiful forms, without 
any intermediate {pots of barrennefs ; but with- 
out any objects of a flriking and prominent 
grandeur ; and, inthe contemplation of which, 
the eye is, at laft, fatiated by the uniformity. 


Roufleau, I believe that the generality cf read- 
ers would perufe his works with leis relith, if 
they were lefs adorned. And it mutt be con- 
fefled, that the ornaments, with which they are 
embellifhed, are not the frippery and patch- 
work of a paltry artift, but the rich copiouf- 
nefs of an highly faturated imagination ; and 
they often poffefs a charm, of which even the 
apathy of the coldeft critic can hardly be in- 
fenfible to the fafcination. He who withes to 
perfect himfelf in thofe delicacies of language 
or curious felicities of phrafeology, which im- 
prefs a palpable form, a living entity on the 
fleeting tints and fenfations of the heart, fhould 


Rouffeau ; fhould fearch into the caufes, from 
which refult the beauty and {plendour of his 
combinations ; and endeavour to extract from 
an attentive perufal of the Eloife and the Emi- 


inipired. 





ABBE RAYNAL’s Eulogy on Mrs. DRAPER, 
the ELIZA of STERNE. 
TERRITORY of Anjengo, thou art noth- 
ing ; but thou haft given birth to Eliza! A 
day will come, when thefe Raples of commerce, 
founded by the Europeans on the coalts of 
Affa, will exift no more. Before afew centu- 
ries are elapfed, the grafs will cover them, or 
the Indians, avenged, will have built upon 
their ruins. But if my works be deftined to 





have any duration, the name of Anjengo will 


it pourtrays a fyftem of education, which, if not be obliterated from the memory of man. 





humanity fafhionable ; and they have, at leatt, | 


Yet, highly coloured as is the eloquence of 


carefully analyfe the genius ot the {fiyle of 


lius, a portion of that talte by which they were 


Thofe who thall read my works, or thofe 
whom the winds fhall drive towards thefe 
fhores, will fay : There it is that Eliza Draper 
| was born ; and if there be a Briton among them, 
he will immediately add, with the fpirit of 
| confcious pride, And there it was that ihe was 
| born of Englith parents. 
| Let me be permitted to indulge my grief, 
| and to give a free courfe to my tears! Eliza 
was my friend. Reader, whofoe’er thou art, 
| forgive me this involuntary emotion. Let my 
| mind dwell upon Eliza. It I have fometimes 
moved the to compaffionate the calamities of 
| the human race, let me now prevail upon thee 
to commilerate my own misfortune. “I was 
thy friend without knowing thee ; be for a 
moment mine. ‘Thy gentle pity thall be my 
reward, 
Eliza ended her daysin the land of her fore. 
| fathers, at the age of three and thirty. Ace 
leftial foul was feparated from a heavenly hody. 
Ye who vilit the fpot on which her facred athes 
reft, write upon the marble that covers them: 
In fuch a year, in fuch a month, on fuch a day, 
!atfuch an hour, God withdrew his {pirit, and 
| Eliza died. 
| 








And thou original writer, her admirer and 
ner friend, it was Eliza who iaipired thy works, 
'and diated to thee the molt affecting pages 
lofthem. Fortunate Sterne, thou art no more, 
and I am left behind. | wept over thee with 
| Eliza; thou wouldft weep over her with me} 
and had it been the will of Heaven, that you 
had both furvived me, your tears would have 
fallen together upon my grave. 

The men were uled to fay, that no woman 
jhad fo many graces as Eliza ; the women 
faid fo too, They all praifed her candor ; they 
all extolled her fenfibility ; they were all am. 
bitious ot the honor of her acquaintance. The 
(tings of envy were never pointed agamit un- 
conicious merit. 

Anjengo, it is to the influence of thy happy 
climate that the certainly was indebted for 
that almoit incompatible harmony of volup- 
tuoufnefs and decency, which diffuied itfelf over 
all her perfon, and accompanied all her mo- 
tions. A ftatuary who would have withed to 
reprefent voluptuou{nefs, would have taken 
her for his model; and the would equaily have 
ferved for him who might have had a figure 
of modelty to difplay. Even the gloomy and 
clouded tky of England had not been able to 
obicure the brightnefs of that erial kind of foul, 
'unknown in our climates. In every thing that 
Eliza did, an irrefiftible charm was difiuled 
around her. Defire, but of a timid and bafh- 
iful calt, followed: her fteps in filence. Any 
| man of courteouinefs alone mult have loved her, 
but would not have dared to own his pailion. 

I fearch for Eliza every where : I difcover, 
| I difcern fome of her features, fome of her 
charms, feattered among thofe women whofe 
figure is moft interefting. But what 1s be- 
come of her who united them all? Nature, 
who haft exhaulted thy gifts to form an Eliza, 
didft thou create her only for one moment? 
Didft thou make her to be admired for one in- 
ftant, and to be forever regretted ? 

All who have feen Eliza, regret her. As 
for myfelf, my tears will never ceafe to fiow 
for her all the time I have to live. Put is this 
fuficient ? Thofe who have known her tender- 
nefs for me, the confidence fhe had beitowed 
upon me, will they not fay to me, fhe 1s no 
more, and yet thou livetft. 

Eliza intended to quit her country, her re- 
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along with me, and {pend her days inthe midit 
of mine. What happinefs had I not promifed 
to myfelf ? What joy did I not expe@, from 
feeing her fought after by men of genius, and 
heloved by women of the niceft tate ? I faid 
to myfelf, Eliza is young, and thou art near 
thy latter end. It is the who will clofe thine 
eyes. Wain hope! Fatal reverie of all hu- 
man probabilities ! My old age has been pro- 
longed beyond the days of her youth. There 
is now no perfon in the world exilting for me. 
Yate has condemned me to live, and die alone. 

Eliza’s mind was cultivated, but the effects 
of this art were never perceived. Ithad done 
nothing more than embellifh nature ; it ferved 
in her, only to make the charm more latting. 
Every inflant increafed the delight fhe infpir- 
ed ; every inftant rendered her more intereft. 
ing. Such is the impreflion fhe had left in In. 
dia; fuch is the impreifion the made in Europe. 
Eliza then was very beautiful ? No, the was 
imply beautiful ; but there was no beauty fhe 
did not eclipte, becauie fle was the only one 
that was like herfelf. 

Eliza has written ; and the men of her na- 
tion, whofe works have been the molt abound. 
In’ in elegance and taille, would not have dif- 
avowed the imall number of pages fhe has left 
Lchind her. 

When I faw Eliza, I experienced a fenfation 
viknown to me. It was too warm to be no 
more than friendfhip; it was too pure to be 
love. Had it been a paffion, Eliza would have 
pitied me ; fhe would have endeavored to bring 
me back to my reafon, and I ihould have 
completely loft it. 

Eliza uled frequently to fay, that fhe had 
a greater efteem for me than for any one elle. 
At prefent [ may believe it. 

fu her laf moments, Eliza’s thoughts were 
fixed upon her friend ; and I[ cannot write a 
line without having before me the monument 
fhe has left me. Oh! that the could alfo have 
endowed my pen with her graces and her vir 
tne ! Methinks, at leaft, [hear her fay, “ That 
itern mute that looks at you,is Hiftory, whole 
awful duty it is to determine the opinion of 
potterity. ‘That fickle deity that hovers o’er 
ihe globe, is Fame, who condefcendeded to 
entertain us a moment about you ; the brought 
me thy works, and paved the way for our 
connexion by efteem. Behold that phentix 
immortal amidft the: flames ; it is the fymbol 
of genius which never dies. Let thefe em- 
blem: perpetually incite thee to fhew thyielf the 
defender of humanity, of truth, and of liberty.” 

Eliza, from the highelt Heaven, thy firit, 
and laft country receive my oath: J promife not 
‘a eorite one line in which thy friend may uot be re- 
cognifed. 


‘ 


After reading the eulogy of this incompar- 
‘bie woman, are there any of our readers, who 
have no defire to perufe thofe writings of 
which the Abbe Raynal fpeaks with fuch en- 
thufiafiic rapture? For the gratification of 
thole of our readers, who love to banquet at 
the featt of fentiment, (and we prefume there 
ve nove, who do not,) we fhall publifh the 
Corielpondence between Eliza and Sterne. 

a [ Tab. 
rrefpondence between Mr, Sterns and Mrs. 
DRArer. 
ELIZA to YORICK. 
[ No. I.] 
AMIN, 


LARECEIVED your’ Sentimental Journey 


ore, * he “ 
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hath awakened feelings in my heart, which I 
never knew I poffefled—you make me vain— 
you make me in love with my own fenfibility 
—I bedewed your pathetic pages with tears ; 
but they were the tears of pleafure—my heart 
flowed through my eyes—every particle of 
tendernefs in my whole frame was awakened. 
You take this method to improve the under- 
(tanding—you convince the reafon, by touch- 
ing the foul ; furely the greateft compliments 
an author can receive, are the fighs and tears 
of his readers—fuch fincere applaufe I amply 
gave you. 

I beg, if you value me, that you would not 
flatter me—I am already too vain—and praife, 
from a man of fenfe, is dangerous. 

I am, in the utmott fenfe of the word, your 
cordial friend, ELIZA. 





YORICK # ELIZA, 


[No. II.] 

I CANNOT ret, Eliza, though I fhall call 
on you at half patt twelve, till I know how 
you do.—May thy dear face f{mile, as thou 
rifeft, like the fun of this morning. I was 
much grieved to hear of your alarming indif- 
polition yelterday ; and difappointed too, at 
not being let in—Remember my dear, that 
a friend has the fame right as a phyfician. 
The etiquettes of this town (you'll fay) fay 
otherwile, but no matter ! Delicacy and proprie- 
ty do not always confilt in obferving thefe fri- 
gid doctrines. 

I am going out to breakfait, but fhall be at 
my lodging by eleven, when I hope to read a 
fingle line under thy own hand, that thou art 
better, and wilt be glad to fee thy Bramin. 


g o’cla h, 





ELIZA tw YORICK. 
[No. II.] 
MY BRAMIN, 

I'T is with pleafure I inform you that I am 
better, becauie ! believe it will give you pleaf- 
ure—You tell me, that a friend has the fame 
tight as a phyfician ; then you may claim a 
double right—you are my friend and Phyfi- 
cian ; the moft valuable of Phyficians, that 
of the mind—come then, and bring the bett 
cordial, the cerdial of fentiment, If thy con- 
verfation does not eradicate my diforder entire- 
ly, it will make me forget that I am ill—I fhall 
feel no pain while you are prefent :—To with 
for you, you find is the intereft, as well as de- 
fire of ELIZA. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





SELF acquaintance will fhow us what part 
in life we ought to at—fo the knowledge of 
that will fhow us whom we ough to imitate, 
and wherein. We are not to take examples of 
conduét from thofe who have a very different 
part afligned them from ours, unlefs in thofe 
things which are univerfally ornamental and 
exemplary. 





True honor refults from the fecret fatisfac- 
tion of our own minds, and is decreed us both 
by religion and the fuffrages of wile men.—It 
is the fhadow of wifdom and virtue, and is 
infeparable from them. 





A wife and felf underftanding man, inftead 
of aiming at talents he hath not, will fet about 


75 


Diffidence may check refolution, and ob- 
ftruct performance ; but compenfates its embar- 
raflments by more important advantages ; it 
conciliates the proud, and foftens the fevere ; 


averts envy from excellence, and cenfure from 
mifcarriage. 





Confcience and covetoufnefs are never to be 
reconciled ; like fire and water, they always 
deftroy each other, according to the predom- 
inancy of either. 

A mifer grows rich by feeming poor ; an 
extravagant man grows poor by feeming rich. 
oH 
The fellowing is from the pen of Moore, and 

need only be read to be admired. 


Tell the foliage of the woods, 

Tell the billows of the floods, 
Number midnight’s ftarry ftore, 
And the fands that croud the fhore ; 
Then thou eafily may’ft count 
Of my loves the vaft amount ! 

I’ve been loving all my days, 
Many nymphs in many ways, 
Virgin, widow, maid, and wife— 
I’ve been doting all my life. 
Naiads, Nereids, nymphs of fountains, 
Goddeffes of groves and mountains, 
Fair and fable, great and fmall, 
Yes—lI vow I’ve lov’d them all ! 
Every paflion foon was over, 

I was but the moment’s lover ; 
Oh! I’m fuch a roving elf, 

That the Queen of Love herfelf, 
Though fhe praétis’d all her wiles, 
Rofy blufhes, golden fmiles, 

All her beauty’s proud endeavor 
Could not chain my heart forever. 


ON MATRIMONIAL QUARRELS. 








HOW oft does anger interrupt the joys 

Of wedded pairs, and fill their rooms with 
noife ! 

When paflions, mounting to a whirlwind, rife, 

They view each other with malignant eyes, 

And in the heat, the hurry of difcourfe, 

Ulib’ral language from each other force. 

Secrets, too oft, their hafty lips difclofe, 

Which their weak fides unhappily expofe ; 

And, rafhly, oft domeftic tales relate, 

Which bring difgrace upon the nuptial fate. 

’Gainft anger, married pairs, your bofoms 

fence, 

If ye would peace preferve, and prove your 

fenfe.. 

’Gaintt trifles guard your hearts with ftudi- 

ous care, 

For oft we find that “ trifles light as air,” 

Have weight fufficient in a lucklefs hour, 

To rob the mind of its reftraining power. 





TO A LIBERTINE. 


“« THE fair are form’d for love, 

Their very eyes confefs ; 

Then who fhall dare to blame 
The gis] that deigns to blefs ?” 


The maxim you advance, 
I readily muft own— 

They’re form’d for Love ’tis true, 
But vikRTuOUS LOVE ALONE. 





A piece of poctry, under the fignature of 





cultivating thofe he hath, as the way in which 





your imagination hath ftrange powers—It 


Providence points his proper ufefulnefs. 


€ Senfation, has been received, and fhall be 
inferted in the next number of the ‘Tablet. 
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A FRAGMENT. 


In life’s gay morn, what dazzl’ing profpects rife 

To cheat our reafon and to blind our eyes ;— 
Yes, do the beft we can, 

Our fondeft hopes will often prove as vain, 

As fear-form’d ghofts,that live but in the brain; 
So trail a thing is man. 


To day, his canvafs fwells with profp’rous 
gales, 
Tomorrow, fickle fortune fhifts the fails ; 
Thus beaten to and fro, 
He learns to doubt of hope’s tranfporting 
forms, 
To look, in peace for war, in calms for ftorms, 
Alternate joy and wo. 


Were all his paths befpread with flowers alone, 
*T would keep (as fad exper’ence oft has fhown) 
The giver from his mind ; 
Should only thorns be fcatter’d in his way, 
Like Job afflicted, he might curle his day, 
Or think his God unkind. 


Since on our journey thro’ this world of care, ; 
Some mutt be up, fome finking in defpair, 
Let him who Aas and can; 
Difplay his pity, help the humble poor, 
For charity, tho’ it decreafe his ftore, 
Still provesa man, a man. 


If e’er I’ve power to footh another’s wo, 

(And grant, O righteous Heaven, it may be fo) 
My pride fhall be to try— 

Misfortune’s children fhall be doubly dear, 

I'll wipe the widow’s and the orphan’s tear, 


And blefs them when I die. A, 
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ro Miss Evecra H****#*, 


Yes, my Electa, Spring returns, | 

And with it brings unnumber’d joys ; 
But ftill I figh where’er I rove, 

And confcious grief my peace annoys. 


When rambling through the fields and groves, 
T, pleas’d, inhale the ambient air, 

Unheeded oft I breathe the figh ; 

For why ? Ele<ta is not there. 


Yet why this grief ? will not fufpence, 
That’s caus’d by fear, fly far away ? 
Will not thy prefence bring content, 
And brighten Friendfhip’s pleafing ray ? 


Ah! yes my girl—but tell me when 
Shall Friendthip’s arms infold thy form, 
Preferve thee from pale Sorrow’s tears, 
And fhelter thee from every ftorm ? 


Defpondence fays I grieve in vain, 
And that unheeded I may mourn ; 


But Hope, prefenting lovelier fcenes, 
Tells me Elea will return. 


Her I believe, and joyful yield my heart 
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ouhegan Grove. 
First oF May. 
Dear Mira, fhall the fmiling May, 
The vernal fun’s diffulive ray 
By us unheeded be ? 
Soon as Aurora {hall unfold 
Her orient blufh, with ftreaks of gold, 
1’ll hie away to thee. 


Along Souhegan’s flow’ry fide, 

Where nature yields her choiceft pride, 
And zephyrs mildly play ; 

Vhere, from the orchards, every gale 

Shall waft {weet odours thro’ the vale 
We joyfully will ftray. 


We'll range the meadows, frefh and gay ; 
The lark thall hail the joyous day, 

‘ Awake from foft repofe ;’ 
I'll pluck the flowrets, bleft and rare, 
And twine a garland round thy hav, 


To fhade the blufhing rofe. 


Ye pretty nymphs and gentle fwains, 
Who like to ramble on the plains, 
Come join our focial glee, 
Charm/’d with the fcenes of rural li’, 
From care fecure, unknown to {trife, 
We'll gambol op the lea. 
EUGENIO. 
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A Paftoral Ballad—In four Parts. 
BY SHENSTONE. 
(Continued .) 

Ul. SOLICITUDE. 
WHY will you my paffton reprove ? 
Why term it a folly to grieve ? 

Ere I thew you the charms of my love, 
She is fairer than you can believe. 
With her mein the enamours the brave ; 
With her wit fhe engages the free ; 
With her modefty pleafes the grave ; 
She is ev’ry way pleafing to me. 


O you that have been of her train, ear 
Come and join in my amorous lays ; | 

I could lay down my life for the fwain 

That will fing but a fong in her praife. 


Come trooping, and liften the while ; 
Nay, on him let not Phyllida frown ; 
But I cannot allow her to fmile. 





For when Paridel tries in the dance 
Any favour with Phyllis to find, 
O how, with one trivial glance, 
Might the ruin the peace of my mind ! 
In ringlets fhe drefles his hair ; 
And his crook is beftudded around ; 
And his pipe oh may Phillis beware 
Of a magic there is in the found. 





Tis his with mock paffion to glow ; 
*Tis his in fmooth tales to unfold, 
“ Flow her face is as bright as the fnow, 
“© And her bofom. be fure, is as cold ; 
« How the nightingales labour the ftrain, 
«© With the notes of his charmer to vie ; 
“* How they vary their accents in vain, 
‘*¢ Repine at her triumphs, and die.”’ 





To Hope’s fair proipects bright’ning into blifs ; 
May you, my friend, with equal ardour truft ; 
Nor be deceiv’d in plans of Happinefs. 


SELIMA., 


To the grove or the garden he ftrays, 
And pillages every {weet ; 
Then, fuiting the wreath to his lays, 





He throws it at Phyllis’s feet. 


When he fings, may the nymphs of the town 


‘©O Phyllis,”? he whifpers, “ more fair, 

« More fweet than the Jeffamine’s flow’r | 
«¢ What are pinks, in a morn, to compare ; 

“¢ What is eglantine after a fhow’r ? 
“ Then the lilly no longer is white ; 

« Then the role is depriv’d of its bloom : 
“Then the violets die with defpite, 

« And the woodbines give up their perfume,” 
Thus glide the foft numbers along, 

And he fancies no fhepherd his peer, 
Yet I never fhould envy the fong, 

Were not Phyllis to lend it an ear. 


nee 


Let his crook be with hyacinths bound, 
So Phillis the trophy defpife ; 

Let his forehead with laurels be crown’d 
So they fhine not in Phyllis’s eyes. 
The language that flows from the heart 

Isa ftranger to Paridel’s tongue ; 
Yet may fhe beware of his art, 
Or fure [ mutt envy the fong. 


? 





IV. DISAPPOINTMENT. 
YE thepherds give ear to my lay, 
And take no more heed of my fheep : 
They have nothing to do but to ftray ; 
1 have nothing to do but to weep. 
Yet do not my folly reprove ; 
She was fair and my pafiion begun ; 
She frnil’d—-—and I could not but love ; 
She is taithlefs- and I am undone. 
Perhaps I was void of all thought ; 
Peihaps it was plain to forefee, 
Chat a nymph fo complete would be fought 
By a {wain more engaging than me, 
Ah ! love ev’ry hope can infpire ; 
It banithes wifdom the while ; 
And the lip of the nymph we admire 
Seems tor ever adorn’d with a f{mile. 








She 1s faithlefs, and lam undone ; 
Ye that witnefs the woes I endure, 


Let Reafca inftruét you to fhun 
Vhat it cannot inftrué you to cure. 


Beware how you loiter in vain 

Amid nymphs of an higher degree : 
It is not for me to explain 

}iow fair and how fickle they be. 





Alas! from the day that we met, 
What hope of an end to my woes ? 
When I cannot endure to forget 
The glance that undid my repofe. 
Yet time may diminith the pain © 
The flow’r, and the flrub, and the tree, 
Which | rear’d for her pleafure, in vain, 
In time may have comfort for me. 


m4 fi. Jorn, ink! ’ 
The fweets, of a dew-fprinkled rofe, 


The found cf a murmuring {tream, 
The peace which from {clitude flows, 
Henceforth fhall be Corydon’s theme. 





— 


High transports are {hewn to the fight, 
But we are not to find them our own: 
Fate never bcftow’d fuch delight, 
As I with my Phyllis had known. 


O ye woods, fpread your branches apace ; 
‘'o your deepeft receiles I fly ; 

[ would hide with the beafts of the chace ; 
I would vanifh from every eye. 

Yet my recd fhall refound thro’ the grove 
With the farme fad complaint it begun ; 

How the fmil’d, and I could not but love ; 
Was faithlefs, and Iam undone ! 
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